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"Ye  have  the  Poor  always  with  you." 

Matt.  xxvi.  11,  MarJc  xlv.  7,  John  xii.  8. 

"Visit  the  Fatherless  and  Widows  in  their  affliction." 

James  i.  27. 

"  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  Me."— Jia/f.  xxv.  36. 

"Defend  the  Poor  and  Fatherless;  do  justice  to  the  Afflicted 
and  Needy."— Ixxxii.  3. 

"  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning-,  than  to  the 
house  of  feasting." — Eccl.  vii.  2. 

"  If  any  would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat." 

2  Thess.  iii.  10. 
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I  WOULD  premise  that  while  it  is  very  beneficial  to  help  those 
who  are  helping  themselves,  or  who  only  want  a  fair  start,  the 
laying  it  down  as  a  general  legal  principle  that  the  old  are  to  be 
maintained,  the  sick  to  be  taken  care  of,  the  wanderers  to  be 
fed  and  housed,  and  the  orphans  to  be  provided  for,  tends  to 
relax  prudence  and  foresight,  and  ultimately  to  increase  the 
very  evils  the  law  was  intended  to  palliate.  Wherever  a  Poor- 
Law  is  once  introduced.  Pauperism  will  flourish.  It  can  only 
be  held  in  check  in  proportion  as  the  Administrators  of  the  Law 
are  enabled  to  discriminate  individual  character  and  circum- 
stances, and  are  left  free  to  act  intelligently  upon  such  dis- 
crimination. 

It  would  be  well  for  themselves  if  the  labouring  classes  un- 
derstood that  the  Poor  Rate  is  not  only  a  tax  on  the  rich,  but  is 
in  a  great  measure  an  Insurance  paid  at  the  expense  of  the 
most  industrious  and  provident  of  their  own  class,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  idle,  improvident,  and  vicious,  a  good  deal  being 
lost  in  law  and  working  expenses,  and  wasted  in  mismanagement. 
It  should  therefore  be  the  common  object  of  all  to  reduce  the  area 
of  compulsory  legal  relief  to  a  minimum,  and  to  throw  particu- 
lar cases  of  unavoidable  distress  as  much  as  possible  on  a  well- 
organized,  discriminating,  substantial  Private  Charity. 

But  we  have  to  deal,  not  with  things  as  they  might  have 
been,  but  as  they  actually  exist  in  England  after  centuries  of 
Poor  Law  mismanagement,  and  with  a  Poor  Law  and  public 
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opinion  as  they  stand.  I  have  therefore  jotted  down  what 
appears  to  me  the  least  injurious  way  of  dealing  with  existing 
circumstances,  both  to  clarify  my  own  ideas,  and  to  assist 
others  in  thinking  out  improvements.  I  trust  some  little  good 
may  be  done. 


CHAPTER  L 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  POOR. 

The  Four  great  Classes  of  Poor  are  : — 
1st.    The  Sick,  the  Aged,  and  the  Infirm. 
2ud.    The  Children. 

3rd.    The  idle  able-bodied,  and  habitual  Vagrants. 
4th.    The  respectable  and  industrious  able-bodied,  in  tem- 
porary distress. 

Class  I. — The  Sick,  the  Aged,  and  the  Infirm. 

It  is  true  that  all  people  should  provide  against  sickness  and 
old  age,  and  every  possible  facility  and  encouragement  sliould 
be  given  to  tkeir  doing  so.  At  present  very  few  do.  The  bond 
between  Employers  and  Employed,  Masters  and  Servants,  is 
much  weakened.  The  former  look  upon  the  latter  as  mere 
hands,  to  be  thrown  out  of  work  the  moment  they  are  no 
longer  wanted;  whilst  the  latter  are  constantly  trying  to  better 
themselves,  and  seldom  stay  long  enough  in  one  situation  to 
establish  a  moral  claim  to  support  when  past  work.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  a  vast  number  of  decent  old  peoplc>  who  might 
have  provided  for  themselves,  or  Have  been  pensioned  by  their 
employers,  come  ultimately  to  destitution.  Private  charity 
will  be  well  employed  in  assisting  such  cases,  and  preventing 
their  coming  upon  the  parish ; — but  still  better,  in  promoting 
habits  of  prudence,  forethought,  and  self-denial,  which  might 
prevent  persons  ever  becoming  dependent  upon  help  from 
others. 

The  Sick,  Infirm,  and  Aged,  should  only  be  taken  into  the 
Poor-House  when  they  cannot  be  properly  relieved  outside. 
The  congregating  of  large  numbers  of  infirm  and  aged  persons 
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in  Asylums,  besides  being  very  expensive,  is,  especially  when 
tlie  buildino-s  are  distant  from  relations  and  friends,  equivalent 
to  consigning  tlie  patients  to  a  species  of  living  death.  The 
Homes  of  decent  poor  people,  who  have  friends  to  look  after 
them,  ought  never  to  be  broken  up  so  long  as  they  can  be 
maintained  by  a  little  out-relief. 

Even  cases  of  acute  disease  ought,  when  possible,  to  be 
treated  at  their  own  homes  by  the  District  Medical  Officers. 
Although  the  contrast  of  these  miserable  homes  with  the  large 
airy  Infirmary  wards  might  lead  to  a  different  conclusion,  a 
miasma  clings  to  the  walls  of  such  wards,  which  often  causes  a 
greater  mortality  than  occurs  even  in  the  ill-ventilated  and 
crowded  dwellings  of  the  poor.  The  attendance,  also,  is  one 
of  love ;  and  home  is  home. 

A  strong  check  is  required  upon  Relieving  Officers  granting 
orders  for  medical  relief,  by  insisting  upon  their  immediately 
inspecting  the  parties  for  whom  they  are  granted.  Persons  not 
poor  often  apply  wrongfully  for  such  orders  ;  and  even  when 
the  applicants  are  poor,  it  is  bad  to  habituate  them  more  than 
can  be  helped  to  gratuitous  parish  assistance.  It  is  often  the 
first  step  to  pauperism. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  Doctors'  fees  are  greatly  too  high 
to  be  paid  by  the  poor,  upon  whom  the  bill  for  medical  attend- 
ance during  an  illness,  hangs  like  a  perfect  incubus.  It  would 
be  well  if  they  were  revised  by  the  profession,  on  the  principle 
that  it  is  better  to  be  paid  small  fees  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
poor,  than  to  drive  them  by  the  exaction  of  higher  fees  into 
seeking  gratuitous  relief. 

For  the  same  reason  Provident  Dispensaries  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  which,  on  a  small  monthly  payment,  entitle  the 
provident  poor  to  the  blessings  of  good  medical  attendance 
and  drugs,  without  forfeiting  their  independence  and  self- 
respect. 
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Class  II. — Children. 

The  children  of  persons  receiving  out-relief  should,  if  of 
school  age,  be  made  to  go  to  school,  the  Relieving  Officer  see- 
ing that  they  do  so,  and  paying  the  school -pence  to  the  school- 
managers  as  part  of  the  relief,  under  Denison's  Act. 

All  Parish  Schools  should  be  in  the  country,  and  separate 
from  the  Poor-house ;  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  free 
the  children  from  the  taint  of  pauperism. 

Instead  of  the  usual  huge  blocks  of  building,  I  would 
prefer  cottage  homes  of  about  twenty  children  under  a  house- 
mother, built  round  a  central  block  of  school-rooms.  This 
would  individualize  the  children,  retain  the  idea  of  home,  be 
better  training  for  them  than  huge  wards,  and  check  epidemics. 
There  would  also  be  a  wholesome  emulation  between  the  dif- 
ferent cottages  in  neatness,  cleanliness,  progress  in  study,  and 
good  behaviour ;  and  the  family  feeling  would  be  preserved. 
God  has  pointed  out  the  family  circle  as  the  proper  unit  of 
y  and  whenever  it  is  broken  up,  corruption  is  pretty 

sure  to  follow. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  Parochial  Schools  are  conducted 
upon  too  expensive  a  scale.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
they  have  to  neutralize  a  vast  amount  of  previous  bad  mental 
and  bodily  training,  and  therefore  much  more  is  required  in 
the  shape  of  staff  and  diet  than  if  they  started  fair  with  chil- 
dren of  ordinary  health  of  mind  and  body.  The  children  wo 
have  to  deal  with  are  a  great  deal  too  knowing,  as  is  proved  by 
the  sad  cases  of  vicious  propensities  constantly  cropping  up. 
They  therefore  require  a  great  amount  of  careful  supervision. 
They  are  also  frequently  the  offspring  of  diseased,  drunken 
parents;  have  often  been  ill-treated,  ill-lodged,  ill-clothed,  and 
ill-fed ;  are  so  stunted  in  size  that  they  can  seldom  be  brought 
up  to  the  standard  of  boys  required  for  Her  Majesty's  Navy ; 
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are  very  subject  to  oplitlialmia  and  skin  diseases  ;  and  require 
good  and  nourisliing  food,  and  mueli  care,  to  bring  tliem  into 
a  robust  and  healthy  state,  and  start  them  fair  in  the  race  of 
life. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  lee  way  we  have  sometimes  to  make 
up,  take  the  medical  dietary  of  extras  for  Mary  B  ,  aged 

10.  Her  mother  is  an  abandoned  woman,  and  the  poor  child 
is  suffering  from  a  scrofulous  affection  of  the  elbow  join  t.  In 
thirty-one  weeks  she  received  426  eggs,  1  gallon  of  cod  liver 

011,  nearly  10  gallons  of  beef  tea,  and  1  ounce  of  quinine  !  This 
is,  of  course,  an  extreme  case ;  but  it  represents  a  large  class, 
and  shows  the  sort  of  impaired  constitutions  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  and  which  are  a  great  difficulty,  both  in  the 
schools,  and  when  the  children  are  put  out  into  the  world. 

Objection  is  also  made  to  teaching  the  children  military 
music,  industrial  occupations,  swimming,  &c.  &c.  as  giving 
them  advantages  which  the  poorer  ratepayers  cannot  afford  to 
give  to  their  own  children.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  from  no  fault  of  their  own  that  the  children  are  in  the  schools ; 
that  no  child  can  enter  them  without  an  order  from  the  Guar- 
dians ;  that  the  Guardians  are  m  loco  pm'eiitis,  and  are  bound 
to  train  and  fit  them  in  the  most  efficient  manner  to  become 
good  and  independent  members  of  society ;  that  though  it  may 
appear  invidious  that  the  children  of  paupers  should  have  better 
lodging,  clothes,  food,  and  education  than  those  of  independent 
labourers  outside,  this  is  in  some  degree  inevitable  in  the  very 
nature  of  a  public  institution,  and  is  necessary  to  counteract 
the  evil  effects  of  their  past  lives ;  and,  finally,  that  this  high 
cultivation  pats. 

For  example,  the  Marylebone  Guardians  were  vehemently 
abused  for  their  extravagance  in  spending  £171  upon  band  in- 
struments. But  in  the  very  first  year  twenty-two  boys  were 
sent  into  bands  in  the  army,  with  every  prospect  of  doing  well, 
instead  of  being  apprenticed  to  small  tailors  and  coblers  in  the 
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parish,  at  an  expense  of  £8  per  hcacl,  with  very  little  hope  of 
ever  rising  above  hereditary  pauperism.  The  direct  money 
saving  of  £1  7G,  repaid  the  cost  of  instruments  in  one  year,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  superior  prospects  of  the  boys.  The  same 
result  must  follow  from  similar  judicious  expenditure  in  intro- 
ducing swimming,  a  ship  rigged  up  on  the  grounds,  a  model 
kitchen,  a  sewing  machine,  making  and  mending,  and  all  such 
industrial  training  as  will  improve  the  habits  of  the  children, 
raise  their  value  in  the  market,  and  fairly  float  them.  The  fact 
is,  that  with  the  antecedents  and  connections  of  parish  children^ 
a  much  gi-eater  effort  is  required  to  lift  them  into  the  ranks  of 
independent  labour,  than  to  float  the  children  of  honest  parents, 
accustomed  to  depend  upon  their  own  exertions,  and  pay  their 
own  way.  In  no  way  can  the  labouring  classes  be  morO 
effectually  served  than  by  instructing  them  in  the  arts  of 
domestic  economy.  Advantage  should  therefore  be  taken  of 
children  being  in  Parish  Schools,  to  teach  them  everything 
suitable  to  their  condition,  and  to  raise  as  high  as  possible  their 
standard  of  domestic  comfort. 

The  farming-out  system,  to  which  the  Poor  Law  Board  have 
given  a  qualified  sanction  in  the  case  of  the  Evesham  Union, 
may  possibly  answer  in  rural  districts,  where  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  each  cottager  is  well  known,  and  there  are  Christian 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  visit  and  look  after  the  children. 
Otherwise  there  seems  hardly  any  security  for  the  proper  treat- 
ment and  education  of  the  children,  or  any  prospect  of  their 
emerging  from  the  class  of  hereditary  paupers.  Instead  of  in- 
creasing the  ranks  of  ill-paid  agricultural  labourers,  the  object, 
I  think,  should  be  to  train  our  town  children  for  those  dopnrf- 
ments  of  labour  where  they  will  least  interfere  with  the  cliil- 
dren  of  the  independent  poor. 
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Class  III. — The  Idle  Able-Bodied  and  Habitual 

Vagkants. 

Idle  bad  characters,  male  and  female,  ouglit  to  be  confined 
in  Hard  Labour  Blocks  of  large  Workhouses,  or  in  separate 
Workhouses  set  apart  as  Bridewells  in  Unions,  and  compelled 
to  work  very  hard.  Mendicity,  I  think,  ought  to  be  entirely 
suppressed  by  the  Police ;  and  if  the  benevolent  will  only  ab- 
stain from  giving  to  street  beggars,  and  forward  their  charita- 
ble contributions  to  Societies  which  carefully  investigate  cases, 
and  bestow  discriminating  relief,  the  trade  of  the  professional 
mendicant  and  vagrant  will  cease  to  pay,  and  be  discontinued. 

The  open  stone-breaking  and  oakum-picking  day-sheds  for 
male  and  female  able-bodied  bad  characters,  such  as  are  in  use 
in  Marylebone,  are  not  sufficient  as  a  preventive.  The  work, 
and  confinement  during  only  a  few  hours  of  the  day,  is  nofc 
sufficiently  severe  to  deter ;  and  consequently  such  characters 
sometimes  hang  on  for  years.  Instead  of  being  allowed  to 
come  and  go  very  much  as  they  please,  to  work  as  much  or  as 
little  as  they  please,  sleep  where  they  please,  and  associate 
together  as  much  and  as  immorally  as  they  please,  the  refrac- 
.tory  men  and  women  ought,  I  think,  to  be  strictly  locked  up 
day  and  night  within  the  four  walls  of  a  Hard  Labour  Block, 
or  in  a  separate  Workhouse  proper,  set  apart  specifically  for 
the  purpose,  with  very  hard  labour,  and  food,  clothing,  and 
sleeping  accommodation  of  the  coarsest  description. 

Where  any  of  the  women  had  infants  at  the  breast,  such 
might  be  placed  in  a  nursery  during  the  hours  of  labour,  and 
made  over  to  their  mothers  at  night.  All  weaned  children 
should  be  sent  to  the  schools  whilst  their  parents  remained  iu 
the  Workhouse. 

Where  the  husband  and  father  alone  was  idle  and  drunken, 
he  alone  would  be  confined  in  the  Hard  Labour  Block,  or  Bride- 
well ;  while  his  innocent  wife  and  children  could  be  provided 
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for  in  a  more  kindly  manner  tLan  at  present,  wlien  whatever 
relief  is  given,  goes,  not  to  the  unhappy  family,  but  to  pamper 
the  idleness  and  vice  of  him  who  ought  to  be  its  breadwinner. 
If  very  respectable,  they  might  receive  out-relief,  or  else  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Poor  House  and  Schools  until  the  man  learnt  to 
work  for  and  support  them. 

Such  refractory  persons  should  not  be  discharged  at  their 
own  request,  without  an  order  of  the  Guardians,  who  ought  to 
have  a  discretionary  power  of  detaining  them,  say  for  a  week, 
to  give  them  a  good  taste  of  the  results  of  not  working 
honestly  to  support  their  families. 

The  proposed  new  law  of  Detention  is  a  step  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  good  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  does  not  go  nearly  far 
enough.  The  Guardians  ought  to  have  a  quasi  magisterial 
power  of  detaining  for  a  short  period  all  idle  dissolute  persons 
who  bring  their  families  upon  the  parish,  as  well  as  confirmed 
vagrants  and  vagabonds.  It  may  be  said  that  many  Guardians 
are  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  such  power.  That  is  only  an  argu- 
ment for  having  fit  men  as  Guardians.  If  they  are  not  fit  to 
exercise  such  slight  power,  they  are  certainly  not  fit  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  a  large  Parish,  or  Union. 

As  our  Workhouses  are  now  really  Infirmaries  and  Asylums 
for  the  Sick  and  chronic  Infirm,  who  have  either  no  homes  or 
cannot  be  properly  treated  at  them,  they  are  no  longer  fit 
places  for  the  detention  of  refractory  able-bodied,  and  vaga- 
bonds. Either  separate  Hard  Labour  Blocks  should  be  added 
to  the  Workhouses  of  large  parishes  such  as  Marylebone,  under 
penal  management,  or  certain  of  our  most  prison-like  Work- 
houses should  be  specially  set  apart  as  Bridewells,  to  be 
managed  like  the  Asylums  on  one  common  system  for  the 
whole  metropolis,  where  those  detained  under  the  new  law,  and 
all  idle  able-bodied  men  and  women,  should  be  confined  with 
the  hardest  work  and  the  coarsest  possible  food,  clothing,  and 
lodging,  so  as  to  sicken  thorn  heartily  of  thcii'  mode  of  life. 
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and  drive  them  to  betake  themselves  to  honest  industry  for  the 
benefit  of  themselves  and  families. 

Such  persons,  when  sentenced  by  magistrates  for  tearing  up 
their  clothes  or  insubordination,  should  not  be  transferred  to 
jails,  which  might  improve  their  comfort,  but  work  out  their 
terms  of  imprisonment  in  the  Bridewells  on  bread  and  water. 
The  true  policy  is  to  make  such  places  as  severe  as  possible  for 
short  jpcriods,  so  as  utterly  to  disgust  the  patients,  without  in- 
juring their  health.    I  am  convinced  that  far  greater  severity 
is  required  towards  those  who  cause  begging  on  the  part  of 
women  and  children,— namely,  the  idle,  drunken,  dissolute 
ruffians  who  leave  their  families  to  beg,  steal,  or  starve.  It 
would  be  true  humanity  to  punish  them  exceptionally  with  such 
hard  work,  poor  fare,  and  coarse  lodging,  as  might  have  some 
effect  upon  their  brutalized  natures.    A  sound  flogging  on  a 
second  offence  might  do  good. 

As  regards  Habitual  Vagrants,  the  casual  Houseless  Poor 
do  not  belong  to  any  locality,  and  their  cost  might  therefore  be 
a  common  charge,  not  merely  upon  the  metropohs,  but  upon  the 
whole  country,  under  a  Central  Police  management. 

At  present,  in  the  metropolis,  there  is  a  double  machinery. 
Casuals  having  first  to  go  to  the  Police  for  tickets,  and  then  take 
them  to  the  Parish  Casual  Wards  for  admission.  It  would  bo 
simpler  and  better,  save  wayfarers  much  useless  walking  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  standing  out  in  the  streets  in  bad 
weather,  and  insure  greater  uniformity  of  treatment,  if  the 
Casual  Houseless  Poor  both  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, were  placed  under  the  Police,  with  casual  wards  and 
labour-rooms  attached  to  the  head- quarters  of  each  division. 

Way-bills  might  be  given  by  the  Police  to  casuals  travelling 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  discrimination  being 
made  as  far  as  possible  between  hond  file  wayfarers  and 
habitual  va^-rants.  These  latter,  being  legally  criminals,  should 
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bo  carefully  watclicJ,  and  their  way-bills  inspected  at  tlie 
different  Police  stations  through,  which  they  passed. 

Bread  sufficient  for  subsistence,  and  a  night^s  coarse  lodging, 
must  be  given  by  the  legal  authorities  indiscriminately  to  every 
applicant  whether  good  or  bad,  to  prevent  the  excuse  of 
begging,  stealing,  or  starving.  Such  provision  would  enable 
honest  work-people  begging  for  the  sake  of  travelling,  who 
form  a  very  small  minority,  to  pursue  their  journey  ;  but  would 
hold  out  no  inducement  to  dishonest  tramps  traveUing  for  the 
sake  of  begging,  when  shut  out  from  private  indiscriminate 
charity,  who  would  probably  relinquish  so  unprofitable  a  trade 
even  without  our  enforcing  the  maxim  of  making  them  work 
for  their  piece  of  bread. 

Considering  the  wretched  fare  upon  which  respectable 
working  people  are  often  compelled  to  exist,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  give  indiscriminately  to  tramps  anything  beyond  the  barest 
lodging  and  refreshment. 

But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  every  wayfarer,  inde- 
pendent of  desert,  should  be  thus  sure  of  food  and  lodging,  and 
that  the  fact  should  be  made  known  to,  and  believed  by,  the 
public;  or  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  good-natured 
people  giving.  Unless  charitable  individuals  can  be  induced 
to  place  confidence  in  the  authorities,  and  withhold  private  in- 
discriminate alms,  it  will  be  impracticable  to  put  a  stop  to 
vagrancy  for  the  sake  of  begging.  The  first  step,  therefore,  is 
to  ensure  bread  and  lodging  to  every  wayfarer;  and  the 
second,  to  make  this  universally  known,  and  enlist  kind-hearted 
persons  in  the  cause,  by  convincing  them  that  by  giving  extra 
private  relief  they  only  do  harm,  and  obstruct  the  success  of  a 
great  public  measure. 

Unless  the  whole  scheme  be  made  universal  and  placed 
under  one  authority  for  the  whole  kingdom,  there  will  be  no. 
uniformity  of  treatment.  But  if  the  whole  were  in  the  hands, 
of  a  department  of  the  Home  OfiSce,  and  vagrant  wards  at- 
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taclicd  to  each  police  station,  there  would  be  resting  places  at 
moderate  distances  along  all  tlie  main  roads,  a  strong  hand  over 
roughs  such  as  does  not  exist  in  small  country  workhouses,  and 
a  good  means  of  detecting  crime  and  tracing  criminals. 

Even  in  the  case  of  Hop-pickers  in  bad  seasons,  when  there 
really  is  much  disappointment  and  distress,  I  believe  that  the 
certainty  of  bread  and  lodging  at  the  well-known  Police 
stations  situated  at  convenient  intervals  along  the  high  roads, 
would  cover  the  actual  necessity  of  the  case,  and  stop  the  hand 
of  indiscriminate  charity. 

Labour  Registers  might  be  established  at  the  principal 
towns  ;  but  there  are  few  real  labourers  among  the  tramps. 

The  Laws  of  Settlement  ought,  I  think,  to  be  abolished. 
They  lead  to  much  hardship,  expense,  litigation,  and  sharp 
practice  between  the  officers  of  diiferent  parishes,  without  any 
corresponding  advantage.  In  the  country  the  abolition  would 
be  especially  useful  in  causing  a  great  increase  of  cottage  ac- 
commodation for  labourers  close  to  their  work  in  close  parishes, 
to  the  great  saving  of  useless  walking,  and  the  benefit  of  health 
and  morals. 

It  seems  a  great  hardship  that  the  families  of  men  taken  for 
the  militia  should  so  often  be  thrown  upon  the  Poor  Rates,  and 
thus  pauperized.  The  pay  of  the  men  ought  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  their  families,  and  precautions  should  be  taken 
to  have  it  applied  to  that  purpose,  instead  of  being  squandered 
in  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 

Perhaps  I  may  here  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
frequent  applications  of  young  girls  to  be  admitted  to  tho 
Workhouse  to  be  confined.  In  cases  of  seduction,  the  highest 
amount  recoverable  from  the  putative  father  is  only  2s  6d  a 
week,  whilst  the  lowest  charge  for  a  nurse-child  in  London  is  5s 
a  week,  thus  leaving  the  mother  to  pay  £6.  1 0s  yearly,  besides 
clothing  herself  and  infant,  out  of  the  scanty  wages  she  must 
expect  to  receive  on  leaving  the  Workhouse  with  a  lost  cha- 
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racter.  She  lias  thus  little  option  but  either  to  get  rid  of  t'lo 
incumbrance  of  her  infant  by  the  fearfully  common  course  of 
infanticide ;  to  remain  in  the  Workhouse  and  become  pau- 
perized ;  or  go  upon  the  streets.  I  have  known  many  affectnig 
cases  of  this  sort,  some  of  which  have  been  effectually  provided 
for  by  the  Home  of  Hope,  6,  Regent  Square,  W.C.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  insufficient  weekly  allowance  claimable  from  the 
father  for  a  first  child,  ought  to  be  raised  to  5s  a  week.  A 
second  illegitimate  child  is  clear  proof  of  the  depravity  of  the 
woman,  aud  should  only  entitle  her  to  hard  labour  in  the 
Bridewell. 

It  has  been  proved  by  experience,  that  the  great  majority  of 
such  young  mothers  are  unwilling,  either  from  shame,  ignorance, 
or  misplaced  affection,  to  complain  against  the  father,  who  thus 
escapes  entirely ;  whilst  the  burthen  is  thrown  upon  the  mother, 
as  the  Parish  officers  are  prohibited  by  law  from  prosecuting, 
even  although  the  parish  has  been  saddled  with  a  heavy  present 
and  prospective  expense,  by  the  villainy  of  the  seducer.  Under 
a  proper  system  of  Parish  administration,  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  much  danger  in  enacting,  that  where  expenses  have 
been  incurred  by  any  Parish  owing  to  the  seduction  of  a  young 
woman,  and  the  birth  of  her  first  child  in  the  Workhouse, 
such  Parish  should  be  empowered  to  prosecute  the  putative 
father,  and  recover  its  own  expenses,  as  well  as  a  weekly  allow- 
ance to  prevent  the  mother  and  child  continuing  chargeable. 
No  less  than  201  unmarried  women,  some  of  them  mere  girls, 
entered  the  Marylebone  Workhouse  to  be  confined  last  year. 
The  amount  of  sin,  misery,  and  prospective  pauperism  which 
this  fact  represents,  is  terrible. 

Class  IV. — The  respectable  and  industrious  able-bodied,  in 

TEMPORARY  DISTRESS. 

This  class  constitutes  the  great  practical  difficulty.  In  a 
highly  civilised,  manufacturing,  and  trading  community,  hun- 
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dreds  and  thousands  of  industrious  workers  are  continually 
liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  work  without  any  fault  of  their  own. 
The  subdivision  of  labour,  also,  is  so  great,  that  it  is  very 
easy  for  a  workman  to  be  thrown  out  of  his  own  little  branch, 
and  very  difficult  for  him  to  get  into  any  other.  Trade  union 
rules  have  also  a  prejudicial  effect  in  preventing  free  trade  in 
labour,  and  so  rendering  helpless  and  chargeable  those  whom 
a  collapse  in  trade,  an  improvement  in  machinery,  a  strike,  or 
a  change  of  fashion,  may  have  thrown  out  of  their  accustomed 
industiy. 

There  is  also  a  large  class  of  industrious  poor,  who,  though 
not  absolutely  aged,  or  disabled,  are  so  old  and  weak  that  few 
masters  will  employ  them  when  young  and  vigorous  workpeople 
are  obtainable,  and  trades  unions  forbid  lower  wages. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  discriminate  between  such  respect- 
^ible  and  industrious  mechanics  and  labourers,  thus  reduced  to 
poverty,  and  deserving  sympathy  and  effectual  assistance,  and 
the  idle  and  dissipated  who  claim  to  belong  to  the  same  class. 

The  Poor  Law  offers  the  rough  test  of  hard  disagreeable 
labour  to  all  alike,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  is  to  be 
avoided,  without  a  far  better  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  individuals  that  we  at  present  possess,  and  a 
greater  latitude  of  discretionary  action  in  each  case  on  the  part 
of  the  Guardians. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  Eelief  should  never  be  given  without 
working  all  those  able  to  work."  I  would  work  to  the  bone  all 
the  idle  and  dissipated ;  but' I  would  assist  efficiently  cases  of 
innocent  distress  without  insisting  on  the  labour  test.  We 
ought  to  discriminate  between  good  cases  and  bad.  But  a  false 
economy  in  giving  low  salaries  to  an  insufficient  staff  of  Re- 
lieving Officers,  and  the  folly  of  ratepayers  in  electing  so-called 
economical  Guardians,  has  prevented  proper  investigation  and 
discrimination,  and,  by  treating  all  poor  as  paupers,  has  done 
its  very  best  to  make  them  such.    Applicants  have  too  often 
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been  dealt  with  in  the  lamp,  and  the  same  measure  applied  to 
all.  This  is  a  fatal  mistake.  A  higher  stamp  of  Believing 
Officer  and  Guardian  might  be  safely  trusted  to  exercise  judi- 
ciously a  much  wider  discretion. 

Stone-breaking  and  oakum-picking  tend  to  degrade  respect- 
able mechanics,  who  may  decline  to  work  at  them,  not  that 
they  are  not  willing  to  work,  or  in  want  of  relief,  but  that  their 
necessity  is  not  so  great  as  to  cause  them  to  procure  relief  at 
the  cost  of  losing  their  self-respect.  There  is,  I  fear,  a  great 
tendency  to  give  a  ticket  to  the  yard  as  a  test  of  destitution. 
This  is  wrong.  The  fact  of  destitution  should  be  ascertained 
by  the  personal  inquiries  of  the  Relieving  Officer,  who  ought 
never  to  be  tempted  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  such  inquiries  by 
any  recognition  of  the  ticket  as  a  test. 

In  England  the  towns  are  swelling,  and  the  country  popula- 
tion decreasing.  We  are  gradually  becoming  the  workshop  of 
the  world.  In  such  a  congestion  of  workpeople  I  fear  it  is  un- 
avoidable that  the  weak  and  sickly  will  be  trodden  under  foot 
in  the  crowd,  whilst  thousands  are  forced  into  such  unremune- 
rative  employments  as  plain  needlework,  making  braces,  match 
boxes,  &c.  &c.  for  the  barest  subsistence. 

The  evil  is  partly  due  to  the  selfishness  of  many  large  landed 
proprietors,  who  try  to  keep  down  the  population  on  their 
estates  by  limiting  the  number  and  accommodation  of  their 
cottages,  which  are  frequently  a  scandal  and  disgrace  to  our 
civilization,  whole  families  being  crowded  into  one  sleeping 
room  without  the  possibility  of  common  decency.  There  is 
also  the  greatest  reluctance  to  allow  a  rood  or  two  of  land  to 
each  cottage,  for  fear  of  making  the  labourer  "  too  indepen- 
dent," as  if  independent  workers  were  not  the  very  things  wo 
want.  It  is  a  very  short-sighted,  penny-wise  pound-foolish 
policy,  to  degrade  and  enslave  the  labouring  classes. 

The  East  End  Distress  was  an  aggravated  and  exceptionnl 
case,  with  which  the  Poor  Law,  as  there  administered,  was  an- 
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uble  to  grapple.  But  I  fear  that  the  generous  assistance  so 
liberally  poured  into  the  district  by  private  charity,  in  one  way 
intensified  the  evil,  by  drawing  to  the  spot  additional  apj^li- 
cants,  and  retaining  there  the  old  population,  in  counteraction 
of  the  natural  tendency  to  disperse  in  search  of  employment 
in  other  localities.  The  wise  head  is  even  more  wanted  than 
the  open  hand,  to  judge  accurately  as  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  situation,  and  point  out  to  the  ignorant,  frightened 
herd,  the  best  chances  of  extrication. 

Before  passing  from  the  various  classes  of  poor,  and  the 
modes  in  which  they  ought  severally  to  be  treated,  it  may  be 
well,  perhaps,  to  recapitulate  a  little.  Poverty,  sickness,  and 
temporary  difficulty  from  unavoidable  causes,  are  not  necessa- 
rily Pauperism,  and  should  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  be  con- 
founded with  it.  We  know  on  iu fallible  authority  that the 
poor  we  shall  always  have  with  us.''  Sickness,  accident,  death, 
and  other  providential  circumstances,  may  at  any  moment 
reduce  the  most  industrious  and  deserving  to  the  necessity  of 
receiving  help  from  others.  It  is  for  the  best  good  of  all  that 
it  should  be  so.  It  links  us  in  one  bond  of  human  brotherhood, 
and  draws  out  those  dispositions  which  make  our  nature  most 
like  the  Divine. 

Pauperism  is  a  totally  different  thing.  It  is  an  unwilling- 
ness to  work;  a  love  of  indulgence  without  the  industry  to 
earn  it ;  a  desire  to  hang  idly  upon  the  charity  and  labour  of 
others.  This  tendency  must  be  sternly  repressed  upon  the 
Scriptural  warrant,  "  If  any  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he 
eat." 

This  distinction  forms  the  principle  upon  which  outdoor  or 
indoor  relief  should  be  given. 

Outdoor  relief  in  money  ought  only  to  be  given  to  re- 
spectable poor  who  are  likely  to  make  a  good  use  of  it,  and 
who  have  homes  which  ought  not  to  be  broken  up. 

Indoor  relief  should  be  given  to  paupers  who  cannot  work, 
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and  to  able-bodied  idlers  who  will  not  work.  Tlie  lazy, 
drunken,  dissipated  husband  would  then  be  placed  in  the 

Hard  Labour  Block,"  or  "  Bridewell,"  and  worked  as  hard 
as  possible  in  quasi  confinement  until  heartily  tired  of  it,  and 
glad  to  get  out  and  work  for  his  own  family.  The  wife  could 
be  employed  in  washing,  scrubbing,  and  other  household 
work ;  and  the  children  sent  to  pick  up  a  little  education  and 
good  habits  at  the  schools. 

There  is  a  border  class  of  unsatisfactory  persons  who  are  not 
respectable  poor,  and  yet  not  quite  habitual  paupers,  who 
ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  money,  but  have  homes  which  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  break  up.  These  usually  receive  relief  in 
kind,  both  from  the  relieving  officers  and  from  the  Guardians, 
as  a  sort  of  compromise.  The  better  organized  Workhouses 
become,  the  less  need  will  there  be  to  have  recourse  to  this 
doubtful  mode  of  relief,  which  creates  pauperism  as  much  as  it 
relieves  poverty. 

A  common  excuse  made  by  Eelieving  Officers  for  recommend- 
ing relief  in  kind,  instead  of  in  money,  is,  that  the  tickets  for 
the  former  are  given  quietly  by  the  Relieving  Officer  at  the 
relief  office,  and  so  do  not  disgrace  and  demoralize  the  re- 
cipients ;  whilst  the  money  is  paid  by  the  assistant  clerk  in 
public  to  all  at  one  time,  at  the  pay-table,  where  they  talk 
together,  compare  notes,  and  corrupt  each  other.  This  seems 
to  me  only  a  reason  for  carefully  weeding  the  list  of  those  in 
receipt  of  money  relief,  and  paying  them  in  a  quiet,  silent, 
decent  manner.  It  must  be  remembered  that  relief  in  kind 
puts  a  good  deal  of  patronage  into  the  hands  of  the  Relieving 
Officer,  and  a  good  deal  of  business  into  the  hands  of  the 
butchers,  bakers,  grocers,  and  coal  dealers  on  the  parish  list, 
who  make  their  profit  out  of  the  relief  in  kind.  I  would,  there- 
fore, keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  a  lax  issue  of  tickets,  and 
endeavour  gradually  to  confine  relief  in  money  to  respectable 
poor  outside,  and  the  Workhouse  for  all  paupers,  thus  drawing 
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a  sliarper  line  of  distinction  between  poverty  and  pauperism. 
Tliere  may  be  apparent  liarsliness  in  tliis ;  but  depend  upon  it 
true  kindness  to  those  hesitating  on  the  descent  to  pauperism 
lies  in  making  it  a  good  steep  precipice  which  may  frighten 
them  from  the  brink^  and  compel  them  to  trust  more  to  their 
own  efforts. 

I  think  the  names  of  all  in  receipt  of  parish  relief  should  be 
printed  annually.  It  would  be  a  valuable  check.  As  for  its 
hurting  their  feelings,  I  don^t  think  it  would,  except  when  it 
led  to  the  detection  of  unworthy  recipients.  If  not  ashamed 
to  receive  relief,  they  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the  fact  being 
known,  any  more  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  almshouses.  In 
this,  as  in  most  other  matters,  publicity  is  the  best  security 
against  abuse.    Let  in  the  light  here,  and  everywhere. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

POOK    LAW  ADMINISTEATION. 

The  Poor  Law  Board  requires,  I  think,  to  be  reconstructed, 
and  strengthened  in  proportion  to  its  greatly  increased  sphere 
of  action,  by  adding  a  sufficient  number  of  permanent  members, 
men  of  character  and  position  in  whom  the  country  has  confi- 
dence, and  who  will  be  personally  responsible,  to  the  frequently 
changing  Parliamentary  President  and  Secretary,  and  merely 
honorary  great  Officers  of  State,  who  at  present  constitute  the 
so-called  Board,  and  who  are  guided  by  irresponsible  wire- 
pullers in  the  shape  of  permanent  Secretaries.  It  is  evident 
that  if  one  central  body  is  to  control  and  over-ride  all  others 
throughout  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces,  it  ought  to  be  one 
in  whose  character,  position,  and  knowledge,  the  country,  and 
the  important  public  bodies  placed  under  it,  may  have  full 
confidence. 

The  tenure  of  office  of  Guardians  ought  to  be  longer,  say 
three  years,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  gain  experience,  and  place 
them  beyond  the  temptation  of  seeking  re-election  by  false 
economy  and  undue  reduction  of  relief.  One-third  of  the 
number,  as  in  vestries,  should  go  out  of  office  each  year,  but 
be  eligible  for  re-election.  Vacancies  within  the  year  to  be 
filled  up  as  they  occur.  The  sudden  change  of  a  whole  Board, 
which  may  at  present  take  place,  is  most  mischievous. 

Every  Guardian  ought  to  be  a  man  in  whose  clearness  of 
head,  and  goodness  of  heart,  the  parish  can  place  confidence ; 
such  a  man  as  may  safely  be  trusted  to  administer  a  complicated 
machine  for  relieving  some  thousands  of  poor  people  at  a  cost 
of  from  ^ 50,000  to  £80,000  per  annum.    Let  the  ratepayers. 
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look  round  aud  ask  themselves  whether  some  of  their  elected 
Guardians  are  men  fitted  to  discharge  such  functions ;  and  let 
the  many  competent  men  of  leisure  put  it  to  their  consciences 
why  they  do  not  come  forward  and  give  the  benefit  of  their 
educated  intelhgence,  their  knowledge  of  human  nature,  their 
social  standing,  and  their  greater  leisure,  to  working  out  a 
better  system  of  relief  for  their  poor  neighbours.  Be  the  law 
what  it  may,  its  beneficial  working  depends  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  men  who  have  to  ascertain  facts,  and  then  deal  with 
them  in  the  most  judicious  manner.  "  It  is  sad,^^  as  was  said 
at  the  Poor  Law  Conference  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  "  how  few 
of  the  men  of  fortune  and  leisure  who  will  spend  hours  ex- 
amining a  bit  of  granite  upstairs,  will  devote  time  and  attention 
as  Guardians  of  the  Poor  !  " 

There  is  a  practical  difficulty  in  ratepayers'  judging  as  to 
the  respective  qualifications  of  candidates.    As  regards  former 
Guardians,  a  column  of  attendances  at  Board  and  Committee 
Meetings  added  to  the  voting  papers,  would  give  a  rough 
means   of  judging  as  to  assiduity;   whilst   their  percsonal 
character  would  generally  have  become  pretty  well  known  in 
the  neighbourhood.    But  with  new  candidates,  how  are  some 
thousands  of  ratepayers  to  learn  the  respective  qualifications 
and  working  capabilities  of  the  private  gentlemen  who  may 
offer  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  parish  ?    The  parish 
politicians  meet  at  public-houses,  and  have  their  Associations 
and  Tickets.    But  what  are  independeiit  candidates  and  rate- 
payers (especially  ladies)  to  do,  who  have  no  connection  with 
such  Caucuses  ?    I  fear  there  is  no  help  for  it,  even  in  a  parish 
like  Marylebone,  but  to  fight  the  enemy  with  his  own  weapons, 
and  to  send  round  to  each  householder  the  names  of  the  best 
candidates,  attested  by  the  signatures  of  well-known  and 
respected  ratepayers.    Even  then,  whole  piles  of  voting-papers 
are  sent  in  blank  !    The  ratepayers  in  general  will  not  take  an 
interest  in  the  contest,  even  though  they  have  to  pay  its  cost, 
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and  suffer  tlie  consequences  of  unfit  Guardians.  I  think  the 
Greek  Lawgiver  was  quite  right  in  punishing  those  who  took  no 
active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth.  We  see 
the  consequences  of  this  apathy  in  Paris,  where  the  large 
respectable  majority  suffers  itself  to  be  driven  like  a  flock  of 
sheep  by  a  few  demagogues  and  roughs. 

Perhaps  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers  might  be  excited,  and 
their  assistance  enlisted,  by  diffusing  information  regarding  the 
relief  of  the  poor ; — by  inviting  them  to  visit  the  Workhouse, 
which  ought  always  to  be  in  the  parish  or  union ; — by  giving 
them  free  right  of  entry  into  the  offices  of  the  Eelieving  Officers, 
where  a  carefully  prepared  list  and  history  of  all  the  recipients 
of  relief  will  be  found; — by  welcoming  their  recommendations  of 
persons  deserving  relief,  or  information  as  to  the  undeserving 
character  of  any  in  receipt  of  it ; — by  free  intercourse  with  the 
clergy  and  charitable  associations; — and  by  printing  annually  a 
detailed  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  year,  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Guardians  have  acted,  and  the  names  of  all 
recipients  of  relief,  whether  in-door,  out-door,  or  in  the  labour 
yards.    In  short,  by  courting  pubhcity. 

Still,  I  fear  that  well-to-do  ratepayers  will  continue  to  take 
no  interest  in  parish  affairs,  unless  they  be  made  to  pay  extra 
rates  in  some  proportion  to  the  plurality  of  votes  for  Guardians 
which  they  enjoy.  Thus,  whilst  I  would  equalize  the  valuation 
of  property,  I  would  raise  the  scale  of  rates  to  be  paid  upon 
such  equalized  valuation  somewhat  as  follows  : — Eatepayers  and 
owners  under  £50,  who  have  by  law  one  sino-le  vote,  mio-ht 
continue  to  pay  one  single  rate.  Eatepayers  from  £50  to 
under  £250,  having  as  many  as  five  votes  according  to  their 
rental,  might  pay  an  additional  rate.  Eatepayers  of  £250  and 
upwards,  having  six  votes,  might  pay  a  triple  rate. 

The  wealthy  would,  of  course,  object  vehemently  to  paying 
these  extra  rates.  But  it  seems  only  equitable  that  the  inci- 
dence of  the  Poor  Eate  should  fall  more  lightly  upon  those  who 
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aro  but  a  step  above  those  for  whom  they  have  to  pay  relief, 
and  should  fall  heavier  upon  the  possessors  of  handsome  houses, 
and  great  employers  of  labour.  Upon  the  first  it  would  be  a 
fair  equivalent  for  their  numerous  servants,  numbers  of  whom 
become  ultimately  chargeable  to  the  parish  ;  and  upon  the 
latter  it  would  be  a  sort  of  insurance  for  their  workpeople,  for 
whom,  after  enjoying  the  profits  of  their  health  and  strength, 
they  ought  in  fairness  to  pay  something  extra  when  they  be- 
come chargeable  as  sick  and  aged.  Some  such  check  is  neces- 
sary upon  labour- masters,  who,  when  trade  is  brisk,  bring 
together  a  congestion  of  labour,  and  then  when  trade  is  dull, 
throw  their  workpeople  out  of  employment,  and  upon  the  rates, 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  hang  on  in  a  half-starved  condition, 
until  it  may  be  convenient  to  the  masters  to  take  them  on  again 
at  reduced  wages. 

In  both  cases  it  will  be  well  that  the  more  heavily  taxed  rate- 
payers should  be  driven  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  parochial 
elections  and  management,  and  exert  the  power  given  them  by 
plural  voting  in  securing  the  election  of  really  fit  men  as  Guardians. 
That  is  the  main  point.  Able  and  intelligent  men  of  leisure 
should  be  induced  to  come  forward  as  candidates,  and  be  sup- 
ported in  the  judicious  discharge  of  their  important  duties.  As 
it  is,  few  know,  or  care,  who  are  elected  Guardians  except  the 
parish  politicians.  It  will  be  quite  refreshing,  instead  of  the 
perpetual  cry  "  What  will  the  poor  Ratepayers  say  ?"  to  have 
the  check  "  What  will  our  rich  and  educated  Ratepayers 
thinlc  1" — and  to  have  their  intelligence  and  private  liberality 
brought  to  the  support  of  Poor  Law  Administration,  instead 
of  being  so  often  antagonistic  to  it.  It  would  be  well  worth 
squeezing  them  if  for  nothing  else  than  to  rouse  them  out  of 
their  present  apathy.  They  would  very  soon  find  means  to 
protect  themselves,  by  inducing  their  servants  and  workpeople 
to  save,  and  insure ; — by  promoting  education  of  the  right  sort  j 
— by  building  improved  tenements  ; — and  by  diminishing  the 
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number  of  Public  Houses,  Beer  Sbops^  and  Dancing  Saloons^ 
wliicli  pauperize  and  demoralize  the  people. 

I  look  upon  the  Parisli  as  the  unit  of  English  Government^ 
and  upon  parochial  government  as  the  element  upon  which  all 
other  government  in  England  depends;  the  principle  being 
that  the  area  of  chargeability  should  be  large  enough  to  secure 
a  tolerably  equal  incidence  of  taxation^  and  yet  not  be  so 
large  as  to  be  beyond  local  knowledge,  interest,  and  super- 
vision, and  so  encourage  extravagant  selfish  expenditure  out  of 
a  common  fund.  I  fear  the  present  tendency  is  to  amal- 
gamate too  much,  and  so  form  overgrown  unions  which  will  be 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  a  personal  knowledge  and  discrimina- 
tion of  individual  character  and  circumstances.  Let  each 
parish  be  properly  managed,  and  the  people  trained  to  self- 
government,  and  the  nation  at  large  may  hope  to  enjoy  vigorous 
health,  and  real  prosperity.  But  put  the  administration  of 
Justice,  Education,  Police,  the  Poor,  the  Roads,  &c.  &c.  into 
the  hands  of  mere  ojficials  placed  over  extended  districts  with 
which  they  have  little  connection,  and  take  from  men  of  busi- 
ness and  of  fortune  everything  but  their  business  and  their 
fortunes,  and  on  the  one  hand  will  be  created  a  race  of  traders 
in  public  affairs,  and,  on ,  the  other,  of  selfish  besotted  indi- 
viduals, with  a  Government  relying  for  its  strength  on  an  all- 
pervading  patronage.  In  the  proportion  that  this  is  done, 
corruption  and  evil  will  arise,  and  good  be  prevented.  In  spite, 
therefore,  of  the  ridicule  and  abuse  which  have  been  lavished 
upon  parochial  government,  I  hold  strongly  that  it  is  an  insti- 
tution to  be  improved  and  strengthened,  instead  of  being 
polished  off. 

The  smaller  parishes  have  been  joined  together  in  Unions, 
which  with  the  larger  parishes,  may  now  be  taken  as  the  ad- 
ministrative unit. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  well  to  abolish  Ves- 
tries, which  afford  more  field  for  talking  tlmn  for  action,  and 
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concentrate  tlie  wliole  administration  of  the  Parish,  or  Union, 
in  one  Board,  so  as  to  make  it  as  powerful,  and  a  seat  in  it  as 
much  an  object  of  wholesome  ambition,  as  possible.  Marks  of 
Her  Majesty's  approbation  should  be  conferred  on  those  who, 
for  a  series  of  years,  discharge  honourably  the  duties  of  Chair- 
man, or  Mayor,  of  such  a  Board.  Every  possible  inducement 
needs  to  be  held  out  to  induce  the  best  qualified  men  to 
come  forward  as  candidates,  and  the  ratepayers  to  take  a 
little  trouble  to  ascertain  their  qualifications,  and  vote 
accordingly. 

Such  training  would  be  invaluable  in  enabling  really  able, 
energetic,  patriotic  citizens  to  come  to  the  front,  and  prove 
their  competency  for  higher  employment;  whilst  the  rate- 
payers would  learn  to  discriminate  as  to  the  stamp  of  man  to 
represent  them  in  Parliament. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  really  best  qualified  are 
usually  the  most  modest  and  adverse  to  push  themselves  for- 
ward into  public  life,  and  perhaps  too  thin-skinned  to  stand 
the  abuse  and  misrepresentation  by  which  it  is  too  often  accom- 
panied. An  immense  amount  of  ability  is  thus  lost  to  the 
public  service,  and  wasted  in  private  pottering.  The  great 
thing  is  to  let  such  men  feel  their  feet  in  parish  work,  and  so 
gradually  qualify  themselves  for  higher  posts  of  usefulness. 
The  Parishes  also,  like  a  multitude  of  little  States,  ought  to  be 
full  of  emulation,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  best  promoting 
the  public  welfare. 

It  follows  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  Parish  administra- 
tion rises  in  life  and  vigour,  the  Poor  Law  Board  should  trust 
it,  and  avoid  interference  in  details.  It  is  the  demoralization 
of  some  Parishes  which  has  afforded  the  pretext  for  increasing 
the  power  of  the  central  authority,  the  effect  of  which,  by 
lowering  and  degrading  the  post  of  Guardian,  has  been  to  cut 
at  the  very  roots  of  local  self-government. 

The  appointment  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  as  ex-officio  Guar- 
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dians,  lias,  I  think,  been  a  mistake.  The  few  wlio  attend 
regularly  and  are  really  useful,  would  have  been  readily  elected 
by  the  ratepayers,  and  would  then  have  occupied  a  less  anoma- 
lous position  than  they  do  at  present.  Guardians  ought  to  be 
elected  by  the  ratepayers,  after  expressing  themselves  able  and 
willing  to  devote  their  time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  tho 
office.  The  very  best  men,  including  J.P.'s,  ought  to  be 
willing  to  come  forward  as  candidates  for  election,  and  consider 
the  title  of  Guardian"  an  honour.  The  character  and  stan- 
dard of  elected  Guardians  would  then  be  raised ;  whereas  their 
position  has  been  relatively  lowered  by  an  infusion  of  gentle- 
men, erroneously  supposed  to  be  of  higher  rank,  who  sit  ex- 
officio  irrespective  of  the  ratepayers,  whose  money  they 
spend. 

Increased  encouragement  and  facilities  ought  to  be  afforded 
to  induce  the  poorer  classes  generally  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
Government  Savings  Banks,  and  the  Money  Keturnable  De- 
ferred Annuities  after  the  age  of  60.     The  latter  are  not 
sufficiently  known  and  made  use  of.    Only  £4979  were  sub- 
scribed last  year.     In  truth  the  terms  are  anything  but 
favourable.    Instead  of  driving  a  hard  bargain  with  the  poor, 
the  State  ought,  I  think,  to  hold  out  the  most  favourable 
terms  for  their  savings,  and  encourage  even  by  bonus  their 
exercise  of  economy,  fore-sight,  and  self-reliance  in  providing 
superannuation  annuities  for  themselves  against  the  time  when 
they  will  be  unable  to  labour,  and  must  otherwise  come  upon 
the  rates.    Such  savings  and  subscriptions  are  far  better  than 
membership  in  Friendly,  Burial,  Odd-fellow,  and  other  So- 
cieties, which  are  usually  held  at  public-houses,  which  lead  to 
drinking,  which  are  often  based  on  false  calculations,  and  fail 
their  subscribers  just  when  most  needed. 

It  would  be  true  economy,  and  conducive  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  State,  if  the  terms  of  Government  Savings  Banks 
and  Money  Returnable  Deferred  Annuities,  were  made  much 
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more  liberal ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  make  the  Cliancellor  of  tlie 
Exchequer  see  this.  It  would  be  well  if  the  President  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board  would  press  it  upon  him,  on  the  principle  that 
prevention  is  better  than  a  bad  attempt  at  cure. 

As  the  Children  in  the  National,  British,  and  other  Schools 
for  the  Poor  will  be  the  Working  Classes  of  the  next  genera- 
tion, every  effort  should  be  made  to  educate  them  in  a  suitable 
manner  for  their  future  position  in  life.  Their  duties,  as 
citizens,  to  themselves  and  others  the  necessity  for  industry, 
temperance,  providence,  and  forethought; — the  preventible 
evils  they  should  avoid;— the  honour  of  being  respectable 
working  people,  keeping  themselves  and  those  dependent  upon 
them  by  their  own  labour,  and  providing  against  accidents, 
sickness,  and  old  age; — and  the  disgrace  of  being  idle  and 
dependent  on  others ;— ought  to  be  strongly  and  practically 
impressed  upon  them,  both  by  Managers  and  Teachers.  The 
mere  head  knowledge  required  to  pass  an  Inspector's  Examina- 
tion is  very  far  from  sufficient.  They  ought  to  be  fully  trained 
in  the  habits,  feelings,  and  domestic  arts,  which  may  make  them 
honest,  useful,  independent  members  of  Society.  Were  this 
properly  attended  to,  we  should  have  a  very  different  working- 
class  in  the  next  generation,  and  very  little  Pauperism. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OEGANIZATION  OF  PEIVATE  CHARITY. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  confound  under  the  common  namo 
of  Pauper,  tlie  sick>  infirm,  and  aged,  who  cannot  work,  and 
those  in  temporary  distress  who  could  and  would  support 
themselves  if  they  had  work  to  do,  with  the  able-bodied  idlers 
to  whom  alone,  I  think,  the  hard  labour  test  should  be  applied. 
By  confounding  Poverty  and  Pauperism,  Poverty  is  dishonoured, 
and  Pauperism  countenanced. 

In  proportion  as  the  Poor  Law  is  made  perfect,  and  is  effici- 
ently administered,  it  should  have  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
and  be  recognised  as  the  proper  system  for  discriminating  be- 
tween the  two,  relieving  Poverty,  and  checking  Pauperism. 

The  Believing  Officers,  at  their  several  stations  throughout 
the  parish,  have  their  registers  of  all  those  receiving  parochial 
relief  within  the  district,  stating  the  name  and  residence  of 
each  recipient,  his  character,  position  and  antecedents,  the 
reason  for  giving  relief,  its  amount,  and  for  what  period 
granted.  The  relief  so  given  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  full 
provision  for  all  their  wants,  which  would  destroy  the  stimulus 
to  exertion,  and  place  the  recipients  in  a  better  position  than 
many  struggling  ratepayers,  who  can  barely  keep  their  own 
heads  above  water,  and  might  thus  be  themselves  dragged  down 
into  pauperism.  It  is  a  bare  subsistence,  to  prevent  the  scandal 
of  actual  destitution  and  starvation  ;  and,  where  relations  can 
legally  be  made  tu  pay,  that  duty  is  enforced. 

The  parish  registers  are  open  to  respectable  ratepayers  at 
the  district  relieving  offices,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  consulted 
by  all  charitable  societies  and  individuals  before  giving  relief 
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of  their  own.  But  tliey  are  seldom  made  use  of.  Charitable 
persons,  though  aware  that  nine  out  of  ten  applicants  do  not 
deserve  relief,  suffer  themselves  to  be  flattered  and  cajoled  into 
trusting  to  their  own  acumen  and  judgment  of  physiognomy,  to 
determine  who  are  worthy,  and  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  con- 
sulting the  safe  basis  of  official  investigation  and  experience. 
What  wonder  that  they  are  so  often  deceived,  and  that  so  many 
paupers  trade  upon  deception,  and  make  a  good  living  by  prey- 
ing upon  a  number  of  charitable  agencies  ? 

If  the  Ministers  of  religion,  benevolent  individuals,  and  cha- 
ritable agencies,  would  only  consult  these  registers,  and  com- 
municate freely  with  the  Relieving  Officers,  they  would  be  able 
to  ascertain  the  recorded  facts  of  each  case ;  and,  where  the 
parish  relief  seems  insufficient  in  deserving  cases,  supplement 
it  from  their  own  funds,  with  the  additional  benefit  of  a  friendly 
visitation,  personal  sympathy,  and  Christian  charity.  They 
would  be  as  valuable  a  check  upon  the  Eelieving  Officers  as  the 
Workhouse  visiting  Ladies  are  upon  the  Workhouse  officials  ; 
and  they  might  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Guardians  any  deser- 
ving persons  who  had  escaped  official  attention  as  being  willing 
to  starve  rather  than  apply  for  parish  relief. 

I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to  do  away  with  private  indivi- 
dual effort,  or  from  supposing  that  the  parish  machinery  can 
do  everything.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  confident  that  official 
and  delegated  almsgiving  is  destructive  of  the  true  spirit  of 
charity,  and  wish  that  more  people  would  take  the  trouble  of 
administering  their  alms  in  person,  in  spite  of  the  dictum  of 
Sir  M.  H.  Beach,  M.P.,  that  "  the  public  should  not  indulge 
themselves  in  distributing  their  own  alms,"  which  is  contrary 
to  Scripture  and  all  experience.  The  Christian  who  visits, 
relieves,  and  comforts  his  poor  neighbour,  perhaps  derives 
more  benefit  than  the  person  relieved.  "  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.^^  "It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of 
mourning  than  to  the  house  of  feasting."    The  true  and  right 
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principle  is,  Let  no  one  give  without  full  and  careful  enquiry. 
Having  ascertained  the  actual  facts,  it  is  the  very  best  employ- 
ment of  the  rich  to  visit  the  houses  of  sickness,  mourning, 
and  poverty,  and  to  comfort  and  assist  as  judiciously  and  effici- 
ently as  they  can.  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  if  the  theoretical 
philanthropists  would  follow  the  good  example  of  Colonel 

Cr  ,  who  not  only  himself  visits  among  the  poor,  and  is  a 

member  of  charitable  Committees,  but  has  become  a  Guardian 
of  Marylebone  in  order  that  he  might  see  both  sides  of  the 
shield,  and  so  work  out  the  princijDles  upon  which  charitable 
Societies  and  the  Poor  Law  can  best  co-operate  to  relieve 
genuine  distress  and  reduce  pauperism. 

The  Parish  Relief  Office  is  the  natural  centre  of  relief  in  each 
district,  where  the  facts  regarding  all  the  poor  in  receipt  of 
parish  aid  can  be  learnt.  Charitable  agencies,  before  giving 
relief,  should  take  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  whether  the  indi- 
vidual is,  or  is  not,  on  the  parish  books,  and  whether  ■  he  is 
really  in  need  of  any  kind  of  help  which  the  parish  does  not, 
or  cannot  legally,  supply. 

Over  and  above  those  on  the  books,  there  will  be  a  number 
of  decent  poor  people  who  have  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  poor  law,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Relieving  Officers.  Tho 
facts  regarding  these  can  only  be  ascertained  by  careful  visita- 
tion and  enquiry  on  the  part  of  the  charitable  agencies  them- 
selves, whose  first  object  should  be  to  deal  so  systematically 
and  efiiciently  with  these  cases,  that  they  may  be  fairly  floated, 
and  never  be  necessitated  to  come  upon  the  rates. 

Much  of  the  visiting  of  private  charity  in  large  towns  is  use- 
less from  the  inexperience  of  the  visitors,  and  the  time  of  day 
at  which  they  necessarily  visit.  A  young  lady  calling  when 
expected  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  may  find  everything  all 
right,  and  report  favourably  of  the  family.  Whereas  a  more 
experienced  visitor,  dropping  in  unexpectedly  after  dark,  might 
find  a  very  different  state  of  affairs.    When  every  house  in  a 
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low  strcob  is  occupied  by  as  many  families  as  thero  arc  rooms, 
it  becomes  very  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  learn  the  true  cliarac- 
ter  of  each.  Such  a  population  is  also  very  migratory ;  and  the 
worse  the  character,  the  more  frequent  the  migrations.  Few 
but  acute  and  experienced  Relieving  Officers  and  Bible  women 
are  competent  to  deal  with  such  a  state  of  things.  It  is  dif- 
ferent in  the  country,  where  the  cottages  are  scattered,  and  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  each  individual  cottager  are 
known.  A  frequent  mistake  is  also  made  in  giving  to  the 
ragged  and  bare  who  are  probably  drunken  and  undeserv- 
ing, whilst  the  neat  and  clean  are  supposed  to  need  no  assist- 
ance. 

On  the  other  hand,  Relieving  Officers  ought  to  make  a  point 
of  cultivating  the  goodwill  and  co-operation  of  the  rich  and 
benevolent,  and  recommend  to  them  cases  in  which  appropriate 
relief  cannot  be  legally  given,  and  for  which  orders  for  special 
charities,  such  as  the  Margate  Infirmary,  the  Bath  Hospital, 
the  Walton-on-Thames  Convalescent  Home,  &c.  &c.  may  be 
the  best  mode  of  assistance. 

The  standard  of  Relieving  Officer,  like  that  of  Guardian,  may 
have  to  be  raised  to  obtain  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of 
the  charitable,  and  discharge  with  fidelity,  judgment,  and 
ability,  the  very  important  duties  now  entrusted  to  them.  The 
principle  of  the  original  Poor  Law  was  harshness;  and  the  officials 
have  only  carried  out  that  principle  in  too  often  looking  upon 
poverty  as  a  crime  to  be  sternly  repressed,  and  have  placed 
their  point  of  honour  in  keeping  down  the  rates  by  the  Work- 
house test,  thus  driving  away  the  most  respectable  class  of 
applicants  who  are  unwilling  to  break  up  their  little  homes. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Sir  M.  H.  Beach  that,  "  as  a  rule  the 
staff  of  relieving  officers  is  inadequate  in  numbers  and  efficiency, 
and  in  consequence  relief,  instead  of  being  given  liberally  to 
the  most  deserving  cases,  is  scattered  mischievously  amongst 
a  great  number,  who  do  not  in  any  way  deserve  it."    I  trust 
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tliis  is  not  true  of  Marylobone.  We  have  incrGased  the  num- 
ber and  salary  of  our  officers,  and  insist  upon  their  visiting  every 
apiilication  for  relief,  even  though  it  he  only  for  a  Doctor's  order, 
and  giving  a  clear  and  detailed  history  of  each  case  brought 
before  the  Board.  By  so  doing,  we  have  reduced  the  total 
number  in  receipt  of  relief,  whilst  giving  substantial  relief  in 
good  cases. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done.  In  the  words  of  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  we  need  "  the  personal  service  of  sharp,  acute  men, 
men  possessing  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  great  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  wants  that  arise  among  the  poor — men 
of  gentle  though  firm  demeanour  and  Christian  character,  who 
will  honestly  endeavour  to  be  eyes,  ears,  and  hands  to  the 
Guardians,  and  bring  before  them  the  actual  facts  connected 
with  each  application  for  relief.  The  decisions  of  the  Guardians 
must  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  statements  and  opinions  of 
the  Kelieving  Officers  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  they 
should  be  fully  competent  to  ascertain  facts,  and  offer  judicious 
suggestions,  else  they  will  only  mislead  their  employers.  Un- 
less they  be  men  of  much  kindness  of  heart  and  Christian  prin- 
ciple, they  will  be  apt  to  become  harsh  and  hardened  by  their 
constant  intercourse  with  the  worst  characters ;  assume  the  airs 
of  Jacks  in  office ;  and  forget  the  respect  and  sympathy  due  to 
honest  and  respectable  poverty. 

It  will  be  found  the  truest  economy  to  give  such  salaries  as 
will  secure  the  services  of  really  fit  men ;  and  to  give  no  Re- 
lieving Officer  a  larger  district  than  he  can  efficiently  superin- 
tend. The  best  officers  should  also  obtain  promotion  after  a 
certain  number  of  years  of  efficient  service,  and  pensions  when 
past  work. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  recent  increase  of  pauperism ; 
but  I  believe  that  it  is  not  so  much  that  pauperism  has  in- 
creased, as  that  under  an  improved  system  of  numerous  relief 
stations,  and  the  investigation  of  all  cases  by  the  Guardians 
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tliemsol^os,  many  decent  and  respectable  persons  who  needed 
and  deserved  relief^  but  who  did  not  venture  to  encounter  the 
crowding,  and  hustling,  and  harsh  treatment  to  be  met  with  at 
the  single  relief  office  under  the  old  system,  now  summon 
courage  to  apply  to  one  of  the  district  Eelief  Officers  to  be 
brought  before  the  Guardians,  from  whom  they  meet  with  civil 
treatment,  and  the  reUef  which  they  ought,  perhaps,  to  have 
had  before.  The  difference  may  be  conceived  from  this,  that 
whereas  under  the  old  system,  two  hours  previous  to  the 
weekly  meeting  of  the  General  Board  was  considered  sufficient 
to  dispose  of  the  out-relief  of  Marylebone,  the  present  Com- 
mittee is  obliged  to  devote  two  forenoons  in  the  week  to  the 
work. 

As  regards  Denominational  Charity,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  distinctive  religious  principle  is  the  backbone  of  charity ; 
for  Christians  feel  bound  to  "  do  good  unto  all  men,  esioecially 
unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith."  The  poor  would 
be  in  a  bad  way  if  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  philosophers 
who  rail  against  ''rampant  denominationalism."  Members  of 
the  same  faith,  of  the  same  congregation,  naturally  feel  pecu- 
liarly drawn  to  each  other ;  and  meeting  together  from  week 
to  week  as  they  do,  and  acquainted  as  they  are  with  each 
other's  character  and  circumstances,  they  form  the  best  visitors 
and  almoners  for  each  other.  So  long  as  they  do  not  come 
upon  other  parties,  and  public  funds,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
object  to  the  kindness  which  the  members  of  a  church  may 
bestow  upon  each  other. 

But  it  seems  to  me  a  dereliction  of  duty  in  the  office-bearers 
of  a  church,  when  they  give  doles  to  poor  people  as  a  return 
for  attendance  upon  its  services,  without  taking  every  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  such  poor  people  are  really  deserving, 
and  whether  they  are  also  receiving  relief  from  other  charitable 
funds,  or  from  the  parish,  I  fear  there  is  a  class  of  poor  who 
curry  favour  with  ministers  and   visitors  by  attendance  at 
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church  and  chapel^  and  a  loud  profession  of  religion  ;  and  who, 
at  the  same  time,  get  all  they  can  from  the  parish  and  other 
sources,  concealing  from  each  donor  what  they  obtain  from  the 
others.  It  is  the  common  interest  of  all  to  find  out  and 
denounce  such  hypocrites.  The  parish  registers  are  open,  but 
no  one  takes  the  trouble  of  consulting  them ;  and  few  Ministers 
or  Societies  are  willing  to  interchange  lists  of  the  recipients  of 
their  funds.  The  Society  for  Organizing  Charitable  Eelief  has 
tried  to  get  such  lists,  but  has  generally  failed,  partly  from 
dread  of  its  cry  for  an  "  unsectarian  distribution  of  alms 
partly  from  a  dislike  to  interference  and  publication  of  the 
names  of  recipients  of  relief ;  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  much 
of  the  relief  is  muddled  away  in  such  infinitesimal  doles  that 
no  register  of  them  is  kept.  A  clergyman  may  know  the  total 
sum  given  to  each  district  visitor  for  distribution,  and  the 
total  paid  away  at  the  vestry ;  but  very  few,  I  fear,  could  shew 
anything  like  a  correct  list,  containing  the  name,  residence, 
and  circumstances  of  each  recipient,  and  the  amount  of  relief 
in  money,  or  kind,  given,  such  as  is  presented  by  the  parish 
books.  Public  opinion  ought,  I  think,  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  administrators  of  religious  charity,  so  as  to  compel 
them  to  be  as  careful  in  the  distribution  and  record  of  alms,  as 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  are  obliged  to  be  as  to  all  sums  dis- 
bursed by  them. 

The  Poor  Law,  as  at  present  restricted,  is  unable  to  deal 
with  every  kind  of  distress,  and  effectually  relieve  want  wher- 
ever  it  exists.  The  Guardians  cannot  relieve  an  able-bodied 
man  without  ordering  him  either  the  Workhouse,  or  the  labour- 
yard,  as  a  test  of  destitution.  They  have  no  power  to  help  to 
start  a  man  in  business ;  they  are  unable  to  redeem  his  tools, 
or  clothes,  from  pawn  ;  to  pay  his  back  rent ;  or  to  aid  him  to 
remove  with  his  family  to  another  part  of  the  empire  where  his 
labour  would  be  valuable.  The  Poor  Law  only  permits  weekly 
relief,  and  forbids  that  adequate  help  in  the  shape  of  a  lump 
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sum,  which  might  afford  a  fair  prospect  of  permanent  success. 
Such  relief,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  raise  a  man  out  of  his 
dependent  position,  but  only  to  enable  him  to  drag  on  his 
existence  therein,  while  giving  him  no  hope  of  recovery,  en- 
courages him  to  trust  in  the  same  again,  and  to  go  from  one 
person,  or  institution,  to  another  to  seek  it,  until  he  loses  all 
shame  of  begging,  and  becomes  thoroughly  demoralized.  Thus 
madequate  relief  to  the  deserving  is  often  as  injurious  in  its 
effects  as  indiscriminate  charity  to  the  undeserving,  and  alike 
tends  to  swell  the  flood  of  chronic  pauperism. 

The  charitable  public  should,  I  think,  provide  against  this 
shortcoming  of  the  Poor  Law,  by  giving  the  deserving  poor 
such  timely  aid  as  may  enable  them  to  recover  themselves,  and 
so  avoid  applying  to  the  parish  and  ultimately  falling  into  the 
pauper  class. 

One  principle  of  division  of  labour  between  Charity  and  the 
Poor  Law  might  be,  that  the  former  should  take  up  temporary 
and  reclaimable  cases,  where  timely  substantial  assistance  may 
be  expected  to  retain  the  sufferer  in  the  ranks  of  independent 
workers ;  whilst  the  Poor  Law  might  tako  the  chronic  cases, 
where  there  is  little  hope  of  ever  rising  above  the  need  of 
extraneous  support.  If  cases  of  accident,  illness,  widowhood, 
loss  of  work,  and  some  of  the  most  respectable  infirm,  were 
systematically  taken  up  by  Charity,  so  that  the  public  could 
trust  to  it,  the  Poor  Law  would  have  far  less  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing with  the  residuum  of  permanent  pauperism. 

It  is  difficult  to  bestow  charity  without  doing  more  harm 
than  good.  We  not  only  run  the  risk  of  paralyzing  the  moral 
energies  of  the  immediate  objects  of  our  bounty,  but  of  the  far 
larger  number  who  hope  to  become  so.  Giving  with  judgment 
and  discretion  is  a  great  virtue  far  too  little  practised,  and 
much  more  difficult  than  is  supposed. 

Improvident  and  debased  habits  produce  most  of  the  appa- 
rent misery.    The  lowest  class  prefer  mere  sensual  enjoyment 
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f-,0  comfort,  like  the  Irishman  whom  a  Police  Magistrate  found 
in  a  filthy  court  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  very  drunk, 
sitting  with  his  wife  and  children  on  tubs,  without  any  table  or 
chairs,  round  a  fire  on  which  they  were  frying  beef-steaks  and 
onions.-"  Any  person  visiting  that  family  in  the  day-time 
would  have  had  no  doubt  of  their  being  in  a  state  of  utter 
destitution  ; — an  error  into  which  district  visitors  are  very  apt 
to  fall,  from  want  of  opportunity  of  discovering  the  real  habits 
of  the  poor,  and  consequently  attributing  the  wretchedness 
and  absence  of  furniture  they  witness  to  unavoidable  poverty, 
instead  of,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  to  systematic  improvidence, 
and  a  degraded  standard  of  comfort.  Doles  to  such  people 
only  aggravate  the  evil.  Negligence,  improvidence,  drunken- 
ness, debasement,  and  apparent  difficulty  of  living,  start  into 
new  life.  Indeed  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  to  which  there  are 
few  exceptions,  that  where  there  is  much  apparent  destitution 
there  is  at  least  as  much  real  misconduct  and  improvidence. 
A  barefoot,  shirtless  beggar  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  vagabond  of 
the  first  class.  The  real  point  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  raise  the 
moral  standard.  All  indiscriminate  charity,  and  Poor  Law 
relief,  has  a  directly  contrary  efiect.  Here  lies  the  great  diflS- 
culty  j  present  alleviation  only  tends  to  permanent  aggrava- 
tion. 

The  extent  to  which  deceit  and  self-debasement  enter  into 
the  composition  of  pauperism  is  quite  inconceivable,  except  to 
•those  who  have,  as  it  were,  anatomized  the  subject.  The  wholo 
life  of  a  pauper  is  a  lie,— his  whole  study  imposition.  He  hves 
by  appearing  not  to  be  able  to  live.  He  will  throw  himself 
out  of  work,  aggravate  disease,  live  in  wretchedness,  persevere 
in  the  most  irksome  applications,  nay,  bring  upon  himself  the 
incumbrance  of  a  family,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  get  what 
he  considers  his  share  out  of  the  parish.  It  is  his  constant 
aim  to  make  every  thing  he  has  of  as  little  value  as  possible. 
He  is  consequently  often  obliged  to  throw  away  advantno-es. 
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and  to  use  those  lie  retains  so  as  to  be  of  little  comfort  to  liim. 
He  becomes  what  he  feigns  to  be  ;  and  drags  after  him  with- 
out  remorse  his  unhappy  family.  An  intelligent  Police  Magis- 
trate states  that  he  had  not  discovered  one  single  case  of  crime 
committed  from  poverty,  properly  so  called,  to  supply  necessity, 
bat  from  the  love  of  sensual  indulgence  without  sufficient  m- 
dustry  to  gratify  it  honestly. 

Amateur  philanthropy  fights  at  a  great  disadvantage  when 
opposed  to  organized  pauperism  of  this  kind,  which  can  only 
be  met  by  agents  well  trained  to  ascertain  facts,  working  under 
the  best  judgments  to  be  found  in  the  parish. 

It  may  be  truly  urged  that  much  of  this  demoralization 
arises  from  the  miserable  abodes  in  which  the  poor  are  born 
and  bred ;  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  rear  a  virtuous, 
healthy,  temperate,  independent  population  in  the  wretched 
crowded  tenements  into  which  the  mass  of  town  poor  are 
obliged  to  herd.    It  is  equally  true  that  in  this  matter  of  house 
accommodation  the  poor  cannot  help  themselves,  and  have  to 
pay  for  single  rooms,  unfit  for  human  habitation,  a  rent  which 
would  procure  a  whole  cottage  in  the  country.    It  is  also  the 
fact  that  the  extensive  demolitions  for  railways  and  improve- 
ments have  swept  away  thousands  of  low  class  houses,  and 
greatly  intensified  the  crowding.    All  honor  then  to  Mr.  Pea- 
body,  Miss  Coutts,  and  Alderman  Waterlow  for  their  efforts  to 
raise  a  better  class  of  buildings  for  the  poor.    In  fact,  the 
better  housing  of  the  poor  must  be  one  of  the  first  steps  to- 
wards reducing  vice,  disease,  drunkenness,  and  their  constant 
shadow  Pauperism.    As  the  poor  cannot  build  for  themselves, 
the  work  must  be  done  for  them  by  the  rich  and  by  public 
bodies,  and  in  few  ways  can  they  be  more  beneficially  assisted 
to  rise  out  of  their  present  degraded  condition.    Light,  clean, 
dry,  healthy  tenements,  will  at  once  give  a  wholesome  stimulus 
and  a  higher  tone,  and  do  more  to  check  immorality,  disease, 
and  drunkenness  than  perhaps  anything  else.    The  present 
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dirty,  negligent  class  will  of  course  liavo  to  be  educated  to 
make  proper  use  of  their  improved  abodes,  and  may  do  con- 
siderable mischief  in  the  process ;  but  that  only  shews  the 
depth  of  their  present  degradation,  and  the  need  for  raising 
them. 

Much  more  ought  to  be  done  towards  removing  the  causes 
which  lead  to  pauperism,  such  as  tenements  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  bad  water  supply,  bad  drainage,  the  multitude  of 
low  public  houses  and  beer  shops,  dancing  saloons  and  penny 
gaffs,  and  the  various  dens  and  crime-gardens  which  now  exist. 
Much  of  the  evil  which  prevails  is  the  natural  and  almost  un- 
avoidable result  of  the  preventible  unfavourable  circumstances 
in  which  the  poor  find  themselves,  and  which  predispose  them 
to  immorality,  sickness,  low  vitality,  drunkenness,  crime  and 
death. 

It  is  hardly  within  my  province  to  say  anything  as  to  sweep- 
ing away  bodily  much  of  this  difficulty  by  Emigi'ation ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  those  only  are  wanted,  and  are  fitted  to  suc- 
ceed, as  emigrants,  who  can  now  do  very  well  in  this  country,- 
if  not  in  one  part,  in  another;  and  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of 
Government,  or  of  public  bodies,  to  transport  the  very  thews 
and  sinews  of  the  nation.  The  idle,  the  weak,  the  drunken, 
and  the  dissipated,  who  are  the  sediment  here,  would  equally 
be  a  sediment  at  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  and  are  most 
unfit  material  for  colonial  work.  If  they  shrink  back  from  a 
fair  day's  work  ou  high  pay  in  Yorkshire,  what  would  they  do 
in  Canada  ?  Besides,  the  very  fact  of  Government,  or  parishes, 
taking  up  free  emigration,  would  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the 
wholesome  independent  emigration  which  at  present  exists. 
This  does  not  apply  to  ]jrivafc  assistance  to  likely  intending 
emigrants ;  or  to  meritorious  plans  like  those  of  Miss  Eye  or 
Miss  Annie  Macpherson,  for  putting  out  into  colonial  life  whole 
shiploads  of  the  young  waifs  and  strays  of  London  streets. 
Our  perplexity,  as  the  Times  says,  is  how  to  deal  with  that  class 
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of  London  workmen  who  arc  neithel-  pliysically  nor  morally 
capable  of  facing  liard  work  anywliere,  wlio  are  helpless  and 
good-for-nothing,  who  are  reluctant  to  do  anything,  and  prefer 
remaining  in  London  and  clamouring  for  some  special  interpo- 
sition in  their  favour.  It  is  time  for  the  benevolent  to  ask 
themselves  whether  they  are  not  greatly  responsible  for  che- 
rishing this  helplessness.  Let  them  beware  of  fostering,  like 
our  neighbours  in  Paris,  a  demoralized  class  of  effeminate  so- 
called  workmen,  who  will  either  find  subsistence  in  London,  or 
throw  themselves  on  the  State.  Occasional  want  is  painful ; 
but  it  is  a  necessary  and  a  wholesome  stimulus,  While  there 
is  ample  work  in  one  part  of  England,  and  unemployed  labour 
in  another  part,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  demand  will  absorb 
the  supply  if  they  be  simply  left  to  their  natural  operation, 
and  any  artificial  obstructions  removed. 

There  is  a  class  whom  Mr.  Lowe  terms  "irrepressible 
Widows,'^  about  whom  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words.  I 
fully  concur  with  Mr.  Talbot,  M.P.,  that  struggling  widows 
•with  children  ought  to  be  efficiently  assisted  until  they  can 
turn  themselves  round,  and  earn  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  families.    Widowhood  is  often  preceded  by  the  long 
and  protracted  illness  of  the  husband,  during  which  no  earn- 
ings have  come  in,  and  the  furniture,  bit  by  bit,  has  to  be 
parted  with.     The  funeral  and  mourning,  doctor's  bill  and 
back  rent,  mount  up  to  a  large  sum,  and  the  widow  has  to 
commence  her  career  of  breadwinner  in  a  state  of  penury. 
Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  she  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  earn  more  than  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  her  husband^s 
wao-es.    Such  cases  are  among  the  most  deserving  of  substan- 
tiaUielp  from  private  charity,  especially  of  ladies,  who  may  be 
expected  to  discriminate  best  as  to  the  widow^s  character  and 
capabihty  of  self-support,  and  to  be  able  to  put  her  in  the  way 
of  earning  money  for  her  family.    If  private  charity  will  fairly 
float  the' new-made  widows,  and  start  their  children  m  hfe 
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without  tlieir  being  driven  to  apply  to  tlie  parish  for  relief,  a 
good  work  will  have  been  done.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that 
our  Maker  has  not  disdained  to  characterize  Himself  as  "  the 
Father  of  the  Fatherless,  and  the  God  of  the  Widow/' 

I  am  glad  to  think  that  widows  with  families  are  often  sub^ 
stantially  assisted  by  private  charity.  I  am  also  pleased  to 
hear  that  there  is  said  to  be  a  good  opening  for  widows  with 
families  in  the  North  at  present,  where  such  labour  is  in  consi- 
derable demand. 

Should,  however,  private  charity  fail,  and  the  deserving 
widow  be  suffered  to  come  on  the  parish,  it  has  been  said  that 
on  the  principle  of  "  Relief  never  being  given  without  working 
all  those  who  are  capable  of  working,^'  she  should  be  made  to 
work  for  the  parish.  I  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  short- 
sighted and  foolish  pedantry.  The  most  hardworking  and 
respectable  widow  would  at  once  be  reduced  to  despair  and 
pauperism.  She  ought  to  work,  it  is  true ;  but  for  herself  and 
her  children ;  and  the  true  policy  is  to  keep  her  head  above 
water  till  she  learns  to  strike  out  and  swim  with  her  incum- 
brances. It  would  be  far  better,  of  course,  if  personal  provident 
forethought  on  the  part  of  the  deceased  husband,  or  private 
charity,  did  this ;  but  if  they  do  not,  the  parish  for  its  own 
sake  ought  to  do  all  it  can  to  give  the  widow  a  fair  start  as  an 
independent  breadwinner. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Poor  Law  and  private  charity  should 
be  kept  entirely  separate.  This  may  be  done  in  the  very  host 
tempomry,  and  the  very  ivorst  permanent  cases  of  destitution; 
but  there  is  a  large  intermediate  class  in  which,  if  the  Poor  Law 
gives  the  bread,  private  charity  may,  I  think,  give  the  butter. 
The  Poor  Law  simply  relieves  positive  destitution,  whether  good 
or  bad,  to  prevent  the  scandal  of  actual  starvation,  and  the 
mischief  which  would  be  done  by  indiscriminate  private  charity. 
It  is,  in  fact,  organized  public  charity  for  the  worst  class  of 
cases.    It  only  discriminates  so  far  as  to  give  its  modicum  of 
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relief  in  the  mode  best  suited  to  the  recipient,  namely,  out- 
relief  in  money  to  the  sober  and  respectable  who  have  homes 
which  ought  not  to  be  broken  up ; — relief  in  kind  where  neces- 
sary ; — the  infirmary  to  the  sick  who  can  be  treated  there  better 
than  at  their  own  homes,  or  who,  like  servants  and  travellers, 
have  no  homes ; — the  Poor-house  for  the  destitute  chronic 
infirm ;  and  hard  work  for  the  able-bodied  who  can  work,  but 
will  not.  Private  cliarity  ought  to  find  out  all  deserving  cases 
of  temporary  distress  from  accident,  sickness,  widowhood, 
want  of  work,  &c.  &c.,  and  visit  them  to  ascertain  their  real 
position  and  capabilities,  bring  an  enlightened  judgment  and 
benevolence  to  bear  on  the  best  modes  of  dealing  with  their 
difiiculties,  and  prevent  their  becoming  utterly  impoverished 
and  dependent  upon  the  parish,  by  taking  prompt  and  effectual 
steps  to  assist  their  own  endeavours  in  the  most  judicious  and 
efficient  manner.  No  relief,  however,  should  be  given  without 
the  most  careful  enquiry  and  investigation,  both  from  the  Poor 
Law  authorities,  the  persons  for  whom  the  applicant  says  he  has 
worked,  and  from  the  Minister  with  whom  he  may  be  connected. 

The  difficult  question  then  arises.  How  is  the  benevolent 
public  to  be  organized,  so  as  to  be  promptly  informed  of  all 
such  cases  of  distress  as  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  come  on 
the  rates,  and  have  them  thoroughly  investigated,  without  the 
over-lapping  of  the  various  agencies  ?  How  are  all  these 
agencies,  denominational  and  charitable,  to  be  induced  to  work 
together  in  harmony  and  concert  with  each  other,  and  the  Poor 
Law  ? 

The  Society  for  Organizing  Charitable  Relief,  15,  Buckingham 
Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.,  suggests  that  unsectarian  Committees 
should  be  formed,  corresponding  with  the  Parochial  relief  dis- 
tricts, representing  the  Guardians,  the  clergy,  the  almoners  of 
all  charitable  funds,  and  resident  benevolent  individuals,  and 
that  thus  all  existing  machinery,  and  every  kind  of  local  know- 
ledge, should  be  utilized,  with  the  idea  that  only  one  almoner, 


or  one  source  of  relief,  sliould  be  possible  to  any  one  individual. 
The  Society  receives  lists  of  all  persons  in  receipt  of  relief 
from  tlie  Guardians,  and  has  promised  to  send  corresponding 
lists  of  persons  in  receipt  of  private  charitable  relief  as  soon  as 
it  can  get  them.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  get  such  lists.  The 
clergy  do  not  like  interference,  and  prefer  distributing  their 
collections  to  members  of  their  own  congregations  through  their 
own  district  visitors.  Almoners  and  private  individuals  choose 
to  give  to  the  poor  they  themselves  visit,  and  in  whom  they 
are  personally  interested.  The  great  majority  of  the  benevolent 
feel  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  tem- 
poral wants  of  those  they  relieve,  and  object  to  religious  neu- 
trality. Altogether  I  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  any  combined 
effort  for  the  systematic  relief  of  distress  before  it  reaches  the 
point  of  applying  to  the  Parish.  Every  one  will  continue  to  do 
what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes  without  reference  to  others,  and 
this  great  social  problem  will  probably  continue  to  baffle  every 
attempt  for  its  solution.  The  Society,  however,  has  done  good 
service  in  ventilating  and  drawing  attention  to  the  subject. 

It  would  be  well  if  Anti-Mendicity  Societies  were  formed  all 
over  the  country.  In  small  country  towns,  where  everybody 
knows  everybody,  the  scheme  can  easily  be  carried  out ;  and 
each  town  which  adopts  the  plan,  compels  its  neighbours  to 
follow  its  example.  As  the  poor  are  the  kindest  to  the  poor, 
the  relief-tickets  of  such  Societies  should  be  sent  to  the  houses 
of  the  poor,  as  well  as  of  the  rich.  It  has  also  been  found 
advisable  to  give  the  public  line  upon  line,  and  repeat  annually 
the  true  principles  upon  which  relief  should  be  given,  else  they 
are  apt  to  slide  back  into  indiscriminate  giving. 

Where  mendicants  plead  that  they  want  to  go  to  a  distant 
place,  it  has  been  found  the  best  economy  to  start  them  by  rail- 
way. Few  take  advantage  of  the  offer ;  and  when  they  do, 
it  is  better  that  they  should  be  carried  from  point  to  point 
by  rail,  than  tramp  it. 
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There  is  a  great  want  of  providence  and  foretlionght  among 
the  working  classes.  Few  lay  by  for  a  rainy  day.  Those  who 
do,  generally  place  their  money  in  clubs,  which  meet  at  public 
houses,  lead  to  drinking,  are  generally  unsafe,  and  often  fail 
just  when  most  wanted.  The  rest  live  luxuriously  whilst  in 
work,  and  apply  for  relief  the  moment  they  are  thrown  out 
of  it.  Men  of  the  class  of  brickmakers  make  large  wages 
during  the  summer,  but  spend  them  all,  and  become  paupers 
in  winter.  The  great  mass  of  the  labouring  class  look  for- 
ward to  charity  and  the  parish  in  sickness  and  old  age.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  drive  out  this  pauper  idea,  and  pro- 
mote feelings  of  independence  and  self-reliance.  The  whole 
character  of  our  population  would  be  raised,  could  any  consider- 
able number  of  our  artisans,  labourers,  and  domestic  servants, 
be  induced  to  subscribe  for  Money  Returnable  Defereed 
Government  Annuities  after  GO,  instead  of  spending  their 
money  as  fast  as  they  get  it,  and  shutting  their  eyes  to  the 
prospect  of  a  dreary  old  age  in  the  Workhouse. 

Speaking  as  a  Guardian,  I  should  be  glad  if  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  charitable  funds  could  be  administered,  like  a 
Magistrate's  Poor-box,  by  the  Guardians,  or  by  any  individual 
Guardian  in  whom  the  donor  had  confidence,  in  giving  to  de- 
serving cases  coming  before  the  Board,  where  a  small  sum  of 
money  for  objects  disallowed  by  the  Poor  Law,  may  be  the 
means  of  re-establishing  the  applicant,  and  prevent  his  sink- 
ing into  pauperism.  I  have  myself  administered,  I  hope  with 
advantage,  a  small  fund  of  the  sort  during  the  last  two  years. 
When  the  Poor  Law  Board  have  more  faith  in  a  better  class  of 
Guardians,  they  may  also  relax  their  prohibitory  order,  and  per- 
mit Guardians  to  relieve  cases  of  unavoidable  distress,  without 
insisting  upon  the  rough  labour  test,  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
appear  in  their  judgment  most  likely  to  afford  effectual  relief. 
Surely  Boards  of  Guardians  might  be  trusted  to  do  this  ?  If 
not,  it  would  only  shew  to  what  incompetent  men  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  large  parishes^  and  of  thousands  of  pounds,  is  com- 
mitted. 

I  liave  been  drawn  on  by  the  interest  of  the  subject,  to  write 
much  more  than  I  intended.  T  will  only  add  that  it  is  to  an 
improvement  in  the  stamp  of  men  elected  as  Guardians, — to  a 
greater  personal  interest,  attention,  and  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  Eatepayers, — to  a  higher  standard  -of  Kelieving  Officers 
and  a  consequently  increased  intercommunication  between  them 
and  the  charitable  public, — and  to  the  adoption  of  some  of  the 
suggestions  noted  above,  that  I  principally  look  for  a  better 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  a  more  discriminating 
and  beneficial  distribution  of  private  charity. 

H.  CARRE  TUCKER,  C.B., 

Guardian  of  St.  Marylclxmo.. 


41,  Fi^fCTTLET  Road,  N.W., 
April  2m,  1871. 
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